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Indijan Education BilUntroduced 
in U.S. Senate 

U.S. Senator Edward I^K^^ennedy of 
Massachusetts recently introduced a bill on Indian 
education. Under this. proposal, $?5,000,000 would 
be authorized for 1972 (D to develop and 
implement programs related to Indiah children in 
impacted areas and (2) to provide for special pro- 
grams and projects to improve educational opportu- 
nities for Indian c.iildren. An additional $35,000,000 
would be authorized for fiscal years 1973-77. 

. , 1 

Eligibiiity for funds appropriated under this 
proposed act would entail providing evidence of 
Indian parental involvement in the planning and 
.development of the program. 

One percent of the funds would have to be used 
for Federal schools on reservations. 
^ Applications from non-Indian educational 
agencies, organizations, apd institutions would not be 
approved until all approval applications from Indian 
educational agencies, organizations, and institutions 
have been approved. 

The proposed act ^.also provides $5,000,000 in 
fiscal ' year .1972 and ^8,000,000 for fiscal years 
1973-77 for planning, pilot, demonstratfon, and 
research projects related to adult education for 
American Indians. 

•> 

Senator Kennedy also proposed the creation of a 
National Board of Indian Education. The board 
would consist of ^15 members selected from lists of 
names supplied by Indiaji tribes and organizations. 
The appointments woulc} last for three years. The 
National Board^would assytne authority over Federal 
Indian schoois and couid establish local school 
districts for these schools. The National Board would 
advise the U.S. Commissioner of Educajtion concern- 
ing Indian CLhildreri who attend public schools and 
Receive speciaf Impact Aid money. In effect, these 
changes would transfer all educational functions of 
,^he Bureau of Indian Affairs to the National Board. 



A new bureau of Indian education would be 
established '^ith the U.S. Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The Higher Education Act . would also be. 
amended so that community colleges located on or 
near an Indian reservation would have the require- 
ment waived that they be in existence five years in 
order to qualify for . current higher education 
programs. 

Status of the Institution of American Indian 
Arts in Santa^Fe, New Mexico, would also.be raised 
to a four-year college by the National Board of Indian 
Education. In addition, the National Board:would be 
authorized to provide cor^tinuing support for com- 
munity colleges enroHing a large number of Indian 
students. 



Library Services for Mexican Americans and Indians 

The results of the workshop on library services 
for-' Indians and Mexican Americans held at New 
Mexico State University in the summer of 1970 have 
been published. . . 

The publication, entitled Manual for Providing 
Library Services to Indians and Mexican Americans, is 
divided into chapters on (1) "Attitudes and Values 
of the American Indian," (2) "Background of the 
Mexican American," (3) "Guide to Selecting Li^brary 
Materials for Mexican Americans and Indians,"^ 

(4) "Reader's Interest and Library-Interest Forms," 

(5) "Criteria for Judging Library Services to Rural 
and Small Communities," (6) "Areas of Imple- 
mentation," (7) "Lists of' Bibliographies," 
(8), "Other Library Materials," and ;(9) "Directory of 
Sources." 

Copies of the manual may be purchased for 
$1.00 from New Mexico State University, Box 3AP, 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 88001. Orders must be 
prepaid or accompanied by a purchase order. Make* 
checks payable to New Mexico" State University. ' 



co._ 

. CO . Ne.. UUer . . pubHcatfon of the ERIC Clearinghouse on R-al Educ..on S^^^^^^^^ 

™e IV^, Elementarv and Secondary Education Act, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare.^ERIC/CRESS is located on tne mpu 
^-^^ Mexico S?8te University, L« Cruces, New Mexico. 
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UA to Aid Handicapped Indian Children 
In Firit Model Preschool Program 

A model preschool program for handicapped ^ 
Indian children in the Tucson area is being de\?eloped 
by the University of Arizona (UA). In 1968, Congress 
' passed the Handicapped Children's Early Education 
Assistance Act which was designed to assist com- 
munities in developing demonstration programs for . 
handicapped- preschool children since research has*' 
shown ^ that these children are aided most at the 
preschool level. The Department of Social Educa- 
tion, College of Education, received, a $27,378.00 
planning gr'ant'from the Bureau of Educatiori for 
Handicapped Children with plans -for operational ^ 
grants of $100,000 each for the next two years. 

/ 

' Dr. George Leshin, head of the UA Department 
of Special Education, stated that the project is the 
only one that has been, funded in the United States 
for Handicapped preschool Indian children, "who 
represent one of the most neglected minority groi^ps 
in the country." 

. In and around Ti/cson, there are approximately 
7,000 Papago, Yaqui, Pima, Navajo, Hopi, and 
Apache Indians. These urban Indians do not generally 
participate in'or benefit from programs established by 
the^ureau of Indian Affairs. The two major tribes 
residing in Tucson are the Papagos and Yaquis. 
Approximately 5,500 of the 10,000 Papago Indians 
in Arizona live on reservations. A high percentage of. 
"off-reservation" Papagos live in Tucson. There .are 
three YaqJi communities in the Tucson area number- 
ing some 3|000 persons. 

The project advisory board will include represen- 
tatives from the various Indian communities. Indians 
will be Jnvolved in all aspects of the project's 
developrrient and implementation, and will plan the 
parent program. During the operational years, the 
teachers,|paraprofessionals, and aides will be recruited 
from the Indian population and provided training as 
needed to participate in all aspects of the project. 

Children selected for the, program will be thdse 
with physical, mental, and/or emotional problems. 
The majority will be children suspected of intellectual 
and developmental: language problems. Marty Indian 
children enter the first grade with English language 
deficitiwhich can become cumulative and result in an 
overwiielming number of dropouts. 

The first phase of the planning grant year was 
devoted to developing an understanding of the organi- 
zatioi^ of the Tucson Indian communities as well as 
relationships between the Indians and various social, 
religious, and educational agencies. In attempting to 
ensufe the cooperation of the Indian pepple, it is 
necessary to understand their life-style and the com- 
munity problems with which they are faced daily. 



The second phase of the planning grant year 
involved a survey of prevalence of preschool Indian 
children in Tucson. This was accomplished with 
cooperation of the Bureau of Ethnic Research at the 
UA Department •♦of Anthropology, and Pima County 
Vita^ Statistics. From these records, a roll was made 
of approximately 450 Indian preschooKchildren. 

The third .phase of the planning grant year . 
involved the de\?elopment of screening procedur^es/ 
^nd instruments to be used in identifying' handicap- 
ping conditions among Indian preschool children. 
This was necessary since conventional screening 
techniques are not appropriate for the Indian 
preschool population. 

The project*" is moving into its fourth phase, 
screening of Indian preschoolers for handicapping 
conditions, and scheduling of in-depth psychological 
and medical evaluatiot^ of those youngsters identified 
during the screening period. 

The fifth phase of the project will involve 
development of a curriculum based on the individual 
needs of^tfie children. The Indian members of the 
Advisory Board will develop the parent program 
based on needs of the parents of handicapped 
children. 

During the last part of the first year, a group of 
five to eight/children with-varying handicaps will be 
selected and assembled in a pilot clas<. This will 
afford an opportunity to test the effectiveness of the 
curriculum and wilY allow time for revisions before 

classes begin. 

During the' operational years, two model- 
preschool classes will be in progress. The parent 
program also will be implemented. Slated .for the 
second and third years is the organizatiori of a home 
nursing program for Indian children aged one to 
thre*?. A preservicestaff traTning program will begin 
July 1, 1971, and inservice training will contiriue 
throughout the year. Plans to use high school Indian 
youtfr as aides are being investigated in an attempt to 
develop interest in the field of education among these 
young people. 

Dr. Elizabeth Y. Sharp has been, appointed as 
the director of the"" project.'^ Dr. Samuel A. Kirk, 
Professor of Special Education, will devote part of his 
time to the project as a consultant. His wife, psychol- 
ogist Winifred D. Kirk, will be a volunteer part-time 
assistant in diagnoses of the children and in 
development of the educational program. , 



This News Letter was prepared pursuant to a grant with the Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Educajiop. and VVelfire. 

•Contractors undertaking wich projwts under Government sponsorship 
are erxrouragcd to express freely their judgment in professional and 
technical matters. Points of view or opinions do not. therefore, 
necessarily represent official Off ice of Education position or policy* 
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New Contractor for ED RS ^. 

All ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
'(EDRS)- microfiche (MF) and hardicopy (HC) prices 
and ordering instructions for items Wed In Research 
in Education on any dther ERIC publication have 
■been changed. .,fhe^ change became effective March 
'21, 1971 when the EDRS contract was awarded to 
'Leasco Information Products, Inc, ^ 

All microfiche and ^hard copy EDRS prices listed 
• in Research in Education before the May 1971 issue 

must- be recomputed according to the following 

pricing tables: 



Microfiche Prices 

Standing orders for all 

ERIC microfiche, each fiche 
Special collections, each fiche 
Back col|ections,;each fiche 
On demand by ED number, each ED number 



$.089 
.14 
$.089 
$.65 



Since there are no standing ordersior hard copy 
reproductions, these may be purchased only by 
individual ED number. The price for hard copy (HC) 
may be computed by noting the number of pages in 
the publication .you-wish to order (this information is 
given with each citation) and then using the following 
prlci9g table: 



I 



Pages 

1-100 
101-200 
201-300 
301-400 

Each additional increment 
of 1 to 100 pages 



Hard Copy Prices 
$ 3.29 
$ 6.58 
$ 9.87 
$13,16 

$ 3.29 



Hard copy reproductions will be full-size photo 
copies instead of being 70% of the original size as 
they were formerly. 

The new address for EDRS is 

ERIC Document Reproduction ServJce (EDRS) 
Leasco Information Products, Inc. (LIPCO) 
4827 Rugby Avenue 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014^ 



Whether the order is for reproductions of 
complete texts in either microfiche (MF) or hard 
copy (HC), the following requirements must be met 
in ordering from EDRS: 

1, All items ordered on demand basis must be 
ordered by ED number. 

2. Book ' rate or library rate postage is 
included \\n the prices. The difference 
between book rate or library rate and first 
class or foreign postage (outside conti- 
nental United States) rate will be billed at 
cost. 
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3. 
4. 
5, 



Payment must accompany orders under 
$10.00. 

All orders .must be in writing. No phone 
orders. - » ^ 

There is no handling charge. 



New Price for CUE 



Current Index to Journals, in Education (CUE) is 
ERIC'S monthly index to nriore than 500 edQeatiohal 
perio'dicals. C/JEis published for ERIC by the CCM 
Information Corporation. Of the approximately 1600 
articles indexed in CUE each month, .many articles 
havlb brief annotations. All, articles, are indexed by 
subject and author. Beginning witfi the January .1971 
issue there will also be a listing of articles by journal.- 

Subscription prices are as follows: 
Monthly (12 times a year) ^^n^ 
Semiannual and annual | ^^-^ 

* Monthly plus semiannual and annual indices 74.00 

1969 annual cumulation 29.50 

1970 annual c^umulation 29.50 

^ For more information, write Ct/rre/7f Index to 
Journals in Education, CCM Information Corpora- 
tion, P.O. Box 689, FDR Station, New York, New 
York 10022, 



CRESS Publication Available 

The following CRESS publication is currently 
available in paperbound copy from 

Manager, Duplicating Service 
Box3CB 

New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces; New Mexico 88001 

All orders must be prepaid or accompanied by a 
purchase orcjer. 

Bilingual Education, A Selected Bibliography, 
compiled by David M, Altus, is an annotatdd^listing of 
approximately 176 research reports, curriculum 
guides, program guides, etc-plu? 27 journal 
citations-all related to bilingual education. The 
bibliography covers Research in Education (RIE) 
from 1966 through June 1970 and Current Index to 
Journals^D^ucation (CUE) from January 1969 
through -^Ljn^ Both /?/.£* and CUE entries are 
indexed by subject* (Price: $2.50.) 



Summer Institute Offered 
by Division of Mexican American Studies 

The Division of Mexican American Studies of 
tlie Institute de Filologia Hispanica is sponsoring 'a 
summer institute in Saltillo, Mexibo, for psycholo- 
gists, 'counselors, social workers, and- bilingual 
teachers. The program includes courses In Spanish 
'language at all levels, Latin American history and 
ethnography, folklore, psychological assessment in 
Spanish, teaching methods, English as a second lan- 
guage and private conversational tutoring. 

The session will begin July 20, 1971 and will 
continue until August 27, 1971. The cost for the six 
weeks will be $425.00' (in 0.S. currency) which 
Includes double room, three rtieals per day, conver- 
sational tutoring, school acti\lities, and services of 
school physicians. \ „ • • 

For further information, contact Dean Patricia 
Axline, Apdo. 144, Saltillo, Coah., Mexico 



\ 



Canadian Indian Organization 
Expresses Interest-in ERJC 



Mrs. Betty Rose Rios, Supervisor of Acquisitions 
for ERIC/CRESS, -was invited to address the 2nd 
Annual Conference of/^he British Columbia Native 
Women's Societyi whibh was held Februai^y 16-20 in 
Kamloops, British Columbia. Mrs. Rips spoke on 
resources in Indian education, with emphasis on tiie- 
ERIC system and current Indian education literature. 

The British Columbia Native Women's Society is 
composed of Americfin Indian women who are seek- 
ing to secure more -satisfying lives for themselves and 
<their children. The theme of this year's conference 
wasJndian Edi/cation. Further, information on the 
organization - may be obtained from- Mrs. Hattie 
Ferguson, Secretary, British Columbia Native 
Women's Society, 1896 W. First Avenue, Vandouver, 
British Colunibia, Canada. 
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Graduate Assistant positions 
Available at ERIG/CRESS 

,Graduate assistant positions are avaiji&ble 
beginning in September, 1971. To qualify, the indi^ 
vidua! must be a graduate student in the College of 
Education, New Mexico State University. All 
applications must be 5n by June 1, 197^1. Any 
interested person should take the Graduate Record 
Examinations and have his score submitted to New 
Mexico State University. For further information, 
contact Dr. Everett Edingtoo, Director, 
ERIC/CRESS, Box SAP, New Mexico State Univer- 
sity, Las Cruces, New Mexico 88001 . 



New Outdoor Education Publications 

Northern Illinois University's Department- of 
Outdoor Teacher Education is announcing a new 
series of publications entitled Taft Campus Occa- 
sional Papers. The *serjes was launchecl to permit 
wider circulation of materials prepared by faculty 
members in the department. 

Three publications in the series. are currently 
^available: Paper No. l-"The Cemetery" by ^Morley 
Lee; Paper No. I r-"School Camping? What's It All 
About?" by George Donaldson; and Paper No. 1 1 1- 
"Recent Publications of Faculty, pepartment of 
OutdoorTeacher Education" by Malcolm Svvan. 

The publications are circulated free. Requests 
should:be directed to George W^Donaldson, Box 299, 
Oregon; 1llinois.61 061. ^ 



ERJC Clearinghouse on Rural 
Education and Srr^ll Schools 
New Mexico State University 
Box 3-AP 

University Park Branch. 

Las Cruces, New Mexico 88001 

Telephone: (505) 646-2623 
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Survival Program for the Educable Mentally Retarded, 
An^Outdoor Education Technique 



By June R. Malloy 
Special Education Teacher 
Country Dale Schbol 
Franklin, Wisconsin 



Motivated by an excellent presentation on^survival course 
held at Brigham Young University (BYU) for>miversity stu- 
dents who were ,have difficulties either socially; or academical- 
ly, I decided to try to adapt the course for my junior high class 
of educable mentally retarded students. 

At BYU some of the students in the course had emotional 
problems and sdme were drug users. After a brief orientation 
period on survi^ng outdoors which included lessons on trap- 
ping, erecting i shelter, finding food in the wilderness, or 
"making do" vrtth a minimum of supplies, the young men and 
women \yere pLt to the test. Oife coed buried her makeup kit 
after a five-mil^hikc^'e hikes gradually became longer. In 
the early mountain rappelUng lessons, students often-remained 
at the top for some time while they decided if they could 
manage the precarious trip down. The final test was a three- 
day solo in a wilderness area. Counselors rode by in a bus daily 
in case of an emergency, if the student displayed a white flag, 
all was well and the counselors left him alone. 

The outcome of the survival program might not have been 
an "A" student but was a student who had a better picture of 
his self-worth encouraged by the discovery that he could make 
decisions and accomplish something. Hopefully, there would 
be a carryover into school and social life. 

With some encouragement^ I began to try using the same 
concept with my special education students. I first^made an 
outline of the students* needs as retarded members of the 
community. These students need exciting lessons to overcome 
their defeatist attitudes and poor self-concept. They work best 
with the concrete rather than the abstract so it seemed that 
practical, everyday living situations' would make learning 

easier* ^ 

We. used a variety of activities in our survival unit. The 
following listing is intended merely as an ejgmple of the 
possible activities: 

1. For the sake of convenience and economy, we started with 
the facilities nearest the school. We are fortunate in having 
a large botanical garcien and park facilities nearby. We used 
their printed material on edible wild plants and the natural- 
ist helped by showing the plants. We toured the nature 
trails. A few "tours** around the playground before under- 
taking a more extensive trip will help establish positive 
behavior patterns. Help the- students learn to stay vW//] the 
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group, to Ustcn, and to use their senses in order to enjoy 
any field trip to the greatest extent. ^ 

."The students mad^inican hobo stoves in the classroom and 
on one outdoor ipv e^ch child took along food to cook on 
his stove. This ^iigcd from hamburger and hot dogs to 
pizza* It was gratifying to observe that those children who 
succeeded in building a good fire to cook their food would 
turn-to help those less able. The cooperation required on 
these trips is an important ingredient in their future life. 

. We asked resource people into our classroom. Not only did 
they have a great deal to offer but it helped the children 
feel more comfortable with, a variety of people. It also 
helped our community to understand these children and 
their needs "Jid to. understand that they are not really 
"different." 

For example, a modified first aid course was ^ven by a 
local qualified instructor in the classroom. The course was 
specially geared: to the specific needs of the group. The 
outdoor safety factors which were illustrated included 
bikes, the possible injury if rules are not obeyed, and water 
safety. 

. We used a teletrainer unit on loan from the telephone 
company. This kit contains two real telephones plus a 
switchboard. It is an excellent method for developing all 
types of telephone survival techniques. These children need 
to know how to make an emergency call, how to take a ^ 
^message, and how to handle a social call. Since it was near 
^Christmas time, we practiced ordering by^ telephone from a 
Sears catalog. This is a type of shopping the sludents may 
do as adults, They studied the catalog for an item they 
wanted to order and then wrote down catalog number, 
price, etc. Three ^students participated at one time, the 
customer, the telephone order clerk, and the. switchboard 
operator.' Those v^ho watched would evaluate the conversa- 
tion and there was genuine applause when it went particu- 
larly well. . 
5. The wise use of leisure time is an important factor in the 
lives of these children who tend to Nvatch too much tele-, 
vision and to choose sedentary activities. Anything that can 
be done to encourage hobbies both indoors and outdoors is 
helpful: For example, help theip lo be collectors! We cn- 
*joyed the life cycle of the Monarch butterfly at close range ^ 
last fall. The obliging caterpillars created the beautiful pale / 
* green pupa and created much excitement when; the butter- 
fly emerged right before our eyes. Collecting rock samples 
can be a fascinating pastime. We even talked about the 
samples* hardness and explored the playground and beach 
to- find some rocks suitable for "tumbling'*. We then made 
these into attractive jewelry by using inexpensive ready- 
made mounlings. 
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•»fhe school year was not long enough to include all "survival 
needs*' so for this year we have continued with public trans- 
portation related activities. So far we have had a public bus 
ride» a tram tnp, a chartered bus ride to our state capitol, a 

'^hne ride on a 48'Passengcr plane and will complete this with 
a harbor cruise. The expense of these trips was covered by a ^ 
modest fee charged to the parents. In spme cases service clubs ' 
sueh as the Jaycees and Jaycfcttes and the W9mcn*s Club 
underwrote part of the expense. We felt that learning to travel, 
to buy tickets, to budget time and money, andj^to eat in a 
restauraht are very much a part of survival today. 
We have also hud great success with the following activities. 

1. We used the Kennedy Physical Fitness Tests which were 
modified for special education students. 

2. We had lessons about the Pilgrims at Thanksgivmg time 
to show that they too struggled to survive. (' 

3. We tried to make the pioneer days of early Wisconsin 
very vivid in order to show the survival of a boy in the 
wilderness. 

4. \Ve visited a cemetery m the local, area which includes 
pioneer graves. We noted dates on the tombstones that 
indicate early deaths due to* illness and more rugged life. 
We also noted tlfc weathering of grave markers and the 
different style of pnnting, decoration and wording. 

* 5. We kept a cashbox on hand with at least Tive dollars in 
' bills and change lO learn to survive by feeling at ease in 
handling money. We^obtained this money by maintain- 
ing a small: school store for supplies like paper, pencils, 
pens, etc. The cliildren manage this themselves. They 
stoCTc the store and act as clerks. 

6. We are fortunate in having a stove and refrigerator so a 
program ii; cooking is possible. Lengthy recipes are 
avoided but time saving "quick 'n- easy" mixes arc used. 
Mj:ny of these children wilj maintain their own homes 

/ and the importance of a well-balanced meal should be 

' - understood, 

7. Next year r would like to try a program on consumer 
awareness and field trips to various stores plus visits 
from resource people in this area. ^ 

In a system v/ith more than one level of EM R classes, the 
"Survival" unit should be worked out. on a continum from 
simple and necessary needs in the primary grade to the more 
complicated needs of the high school EMR student. Every- 
thing in this unit can have a direct application to present and 
future needs of the student. Because of the nature of the 
subject matter there is none of the classroom lethargy toward 
learning but rather a high-level of interest. Equally important 
IS the fact that each student cflrt- achieve a measure of success 
in this work. For the EMR student th s is a most important 
factor. 



Pem^anent Address for EDRS 

Since the change of contractors for the ERIC Document 
Reproduction .Service. (EDRS) has caused some confusion in 
the past, there is now a permanent, address for ordering hard 
copy and microfiche reproductions* of ERIC documents. The 

permanent address is 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service ^ 

P.O. Drawer 0 

Bethesda, Maryland 20014, 

As a reminder, the prices of all ERIC microfiche and hard 
copy reproductions were changed effective as of February 
1971. For more information,.prcase consult the back pages of 
the April \91\ issue o( Research iri EcJucation. 



Students Teaching Spanish to Teachers 

, By Mary G. Mend * 

Coordinator, Student Achievement Center (Title 1) 
f ' Los Angeles^ California 

The roles are reversed at Belvedere'Junior High School in 
Los Angeles and teachers and students love it. CWcano- stu- 
dents are tutoring teachers in conversational Spanish with the 
teachers paying $2.00 per hour for the instruction. 

Responding to the mandate to make educational practices 
relevant to Mexican American youth, the school administra- 
tion is cooperating with George Gutierrez of the foreign lan- 
guage department in establishing a series of training sessions 
for students. The sessions capitalize on the students* fluency in 
Spanish and the teachersVdesire to develop their language skill. 
Teachers and students then meet once a week for an hour's 
practice in conversation. 

Benefits derived by the students far outweigh the money 
they earn. They have immediate proof of the importance of 
their cultural heritage and are able to use the language of their 
parents to assist other people. Encouraged by the perception 
of their personal worth and self-esteem, it is hoped that the 
students will become interested in a serious study of Spanish 
and American culture. In this way, they will have a sense of 
'their own plac;j in history and will be protected from the^ 
trauma oMrying to-divest themselves of their native langiijge 
as the pricc of succcssMn the Anglo world. ^ 

Engaged in the role of students, teachers gain fresh insight 
into the problem of "knowing what to say, but not how to say 
it." Teachers and pupils at.Belvedere are enthusiastic about the 
program and efforts are being made to secure a mini-grant to 
fund the project^and enable every interested student and fac- 
ulty member to participate. 



Two ERIC Clearinghouses Combined 

Effective as of June 1, 1971, the ERIC Gearinghouse on 
^Applied Linguistics and the ERIC Clearinghouse oti the Teach- 
ing of Foreigii Languages were combined to..form the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Language and Linguisti<s The address of the 

new facility is 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Language and Linguistics 
Modern Language Association of America (MLA) 
62 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 1001 1 

This clearinghouse should be of special interest to- those 
involved in bilingual education. Other areas included inUhe 
scope of the new clearinghouse are language sciences, the 
leaching of all foreign languages, the^caching of English as a 
foreign or second language, and the teaching of English as:a 
native language to speakers of non-standard dialects. 

Jhc new^ clearingliouse is affiliated with the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. 



New Information Specialist at CRESS . 

Miss Denise Marie DeValle assumed the dutics^of Informa- 
tion- Specialist at CRESS on June 14, 1971. Jyiiss^DeValle, a 
1 97 1 graduate of the University of New Mexico', earned Baclie* 
lor of University Studies which certifies her to teach high 
school English/ During her college career, she was active in 
student government, forensics, and the University of New 
Mexico chapter of the Student Education Association. 



This publication was prcporcd pt/rsuant to a controct w.th the Offi(^ of Education, US. Department 

undcrtaSsuch proje^ sponsorship arc encouraged to express freely their judgment m profess.ona)-and technical matters. Points 
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Graduate Fellowship IVogram for Minorities 

A program designed to hasten the entry of Blacks. Puerto 
Ricans, Indian Americans, Mexican Americans, and Cubans 
into managerial positions in public and private non-profit 
organua(tions fias been established through the joint efforts of 
Indiana Umversity,.the Umversity of Rochester, the University 
of Southern California, Washington University, and the Univer- 
sity, of Wisconsin. To attain this objective, these universities^ 
recruit capable young men and women and provide them with 
fellowships to pursue the Master of Business Administration 
degree at one of the five graduate schools. The students are 
prepared for management careers in hospitals and other liealth 
care organizations; educational systems; cultural institutions; 
social work agencies, federal, state and local government 
agencies and corporation, urban development and planning 
agencies. 

Each applicant who qualifies for a fellowship receives free 
tuition, plus a stipend of S^,000 for the first year and a sti- 
pend of $1000 for the second year, provided he rhflntains 
adequate progress toward the MBA degree. Loans will be avail- 
able to meet additional established need. Supplemental educa- 
tional and orientation experiences are also available through- 
out the program, as required by the individual candidate. 

AH seniors and graduates of accredited colleges may apply 
for these fellowships, regardless of undergraduate major. 
Previous work or study in business or economics is not a 
requirement for admission. U.S. citizenship is required. 

Further information and apphcation materials may be 
obtained in writing. . . 

Dr. Sterling, H. Schoen, Director 
Consortium for Graduate Study in Management 
101 N. Skinker Blvd., Box 1 132 
St. Louis, Missouri 63 1 30 



Announcing New CRESS Publications 

The following CRESS publications are available from 

Manager, Duplicating Service 

Box 3-CB, New Mexico State University 

Las Cruces, New Mexico 88001 

'Orders must be prepaid or accompanied by a purchase order. 

Mexican American Education, A Selected Bibliography, 
Supplement No, ly compiled by David M. Altus, is an update 
of CRESSES Mexican American Education, A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy. (The original bibliography is available as ED 031 352 
from ERIC Document Reproduction Service, P.O. Drawer 0. 
Bethesda, Maryland. The EDRS price for riiicrofiche i?S0.65, 
hard copy price is S3:29.) The supplcnfent covers relevant 
enines An Research in Education from June of 1969 through 
December of 1970 as well as citations from Current^Index to 
Journals in Education beginning with the first issue in 1969 
drtd continuing through the June 1970- issue. (Price for this 
paperbound supplement available at Duplicating Service is 
$2.50.) 

School Discrimination: The Mexican American Case by 
Thomas P. Carte«, examines conscious and unconscious dis- 
crimination in the schools as related to the Mexican American. 
(Price; $1.00.) ^ / 

School Personnel Preparation for American Indians' Present 
State end Needed Steps, a joint application of CRI;SS and the 
ERIC Gearinghousc on Teacher Education, is the result of a 
meeting held in Tcmpe, Arizona, in late 1970. The publication 
has articles by six different authors intended to stimulate 
progress in preparing teachers to work with Indian students. 
-^Mcc: $1:50.) 



Microfiche Viewing Equipment - 

' " • « 

In the past year, there have been many innovations in 
microfiche viewing equipment. There are now mkroficKe 
readers which cost as little as $80.00. These inexpensive 
models are light and therefore extremely portable. 

Also available are reader-printers which start at $360 00 
Reader-printers are used to mate photocopies of individual 
pages of microfiche.. 

For further information on microfiche viewing equipment. 
Ronald F. Gordon's Microfiche Vie\<'ing Equipment may 
purchased from 

National Technical Information Service 

Springfield, Virginia 221 5 1 
Include the number AD-701600 in your ord6r. The price is 
SO.95 in microfiche and S3.00 in hard copy. 



Cress Publications Available from EDRS 

The following CRESS publications are available from: . 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) 
P.O. Drawer 0 
Bethesda. Maryland 20014 

Orderby ED number only. Orders under SI 0.00 must be pre- 
paid. Make-checks payable to Lcasco Information 'Products, 
Inc. Microfiche (MF) is a 4'' x 6" sheet of microfilm on which 
up to 70 pages of text are producc'd. Hard copy (HC) is a 
reproduction of the document on the original size paper. 

American 'Indians - 
American Indian Education, A Selected Bibliography by 
Cecilia J. Martinez and James E. Heathman. (ED 030 780. 
EDRS Price: MF-$0.65; HC^$3.29.) y 
Development of Vocational Education Programs for American 
Indians by Everett D. Edingt on and^PhilHp Hockcr. (ED 031 
614. EDRS Price: MF-$0.65; HC-S3.29.) y 

Academic Achievement of American Indian Students 
Review of Recent Research by Everett D. Edington. (ED 
.032 168. EDRS Price: MF-$0.65; HC-$3.29.) 

Index to the Journal of American Indian Education, Vol I, 
No.'i'VoL 8, No. 7 by Charlotte Ann Loomis. (ED 032. 968. 
EDRS Price: MF-$0.65; HC-S3.29.) 

Mexican Americans 

Educational Needs of the Mexican American by Horacio 
Ulibarri. (ED 016 538. EDRS Price: MF-$0.6S; HC-S3.29:) 

English as a Second Language for Mexican Americans by 
Marguerite Smith. (ED 016 560. EDRS Price: MF-$0.65, 
HC-$3.29.) 

Evaluation of the Influence of Educational Programs on 
Mexican-Americans by Herbert B. Wilson. (ED 016 561. 
EDRS. Price: MF-S0.65 ; HC-$3.29.) 

Mexican- American Education, A Bibliography by Edgar B, 
Charles. Ed. (ED 016 562. EDRS Price: MF-S0.65; 
HC-$3.29.) 

Consumer Educauon for Mexitan- Americans by Irene 
Gromatzky. (ED 016 563. EDRS Price, MF-S0.65; 
HC-S3.?9.) 

Program Content to Meet the Educational Needs of Mexican- 
Americans by Frank Angel. (ED 017 392. EDRS /rice: 
MF-$0.65;HC43.29.) 



Socioctdtural Determinates of Achievements A mong" Mexican- 
American Students by James G. Anderson and William H. 
Johnson. (ED 017 394. EDRS Price:' MF-$0.65t HC-S3.29.) 
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Proceedings of the Regional Conference op Teacher Education 
for Mexican Amencans-by Ed Van Meter and Alma Rarba. 
, (ED 027 444. EDRS Price: MF-$0.65;HCr$3.29.) 

Mexican American Education. A Selected Bibliography, by 
James E. Hcathman and Cecilia J. Martinez. (ED 031 352. 
EDRS Pricc'MF-SO.eS; HC-$3.29.) 

Self Concept: A Comparisonof Spanish-American, Negro, and 
Anglo Adolescents Across Ethnic. Sex. and Socioeconomic 
Variables by Richard R. DeBlassie. (ED 037 287. EDRS« 
Price: MF-S0.65 ; HC-$3.29.) - 

Outdoor Education ' , , ttf c .x. 

Outdoor Education. An Overview by Juhan W. Smith. 

(ED 034 631. 'EDRS Price: MF $0.65; HC-$3.29,) 

Outdoor Education, A Selected Bibliography by Eulyne 
Fulton and Charlotte Ann Loomis. (ED 037 285. EDRS 
• \ Price:. Mf -$0.65; HC-$3.29.) 

Outdoor Education, A Synthesis by George W. Donaldson and 
Oswald H. Goering. (ED 037 286. EDRS Price: MF-S0.65; 
HC-$3.29.) 

A Position Paper. Research Utilization in Outdoor Education 
by George ,W. Donaldson. '(ED 042 554. EDRS Price: 
MF-$0.65;HC-$3.29.) 

School Gardens and Farms, Aspects of Outdoor Education by 
Peggy <L. /Miller. (ED 045 249. EDRS Price: MF-$0.65; 
HC-$3.29.) 

Rural Education and Small Schools 
I Rural Education and the Educational and Occupational 
\ Attainments-of Yauth by Archibald 0. Haller. (ED 019 748. 
\ EDRS Price: MF-$0.65; HC-$3.29.) 

I rourA m /^urfl///y by Edgar B. Charles. (ED 025 337. EDRS 
Ipricc: MF-$0:65; HC-$3.29.) 

Research Abstracts in Rural Education by Everett D- Edington 
and^Lewis Tamblyn. .(ED 025 357. EDRS ?ncc: MF.$0.65; 
HC-$3.29,) ' ^ <- ' 

Planning Requiremens for Small School Facilities by J. Qark 
Davis and Robert McQueen. (ED 027 135. EDRS- Pnce: 
MF-$W65;HC-$3.29.) 
t Proceedings of a National Working Conference on Solving 
' Educational Problems in Sparsely Populated Areas by Everett 
D Edington and Jane Musselman. (ED 029 164. EDRS Pnce: 
" MF-SO.65; HC-$3.290 ' ^ 



Rural Education in the United States by W.D. McClurkin. 
(ED 043 408. EDRS Price: MF.$0.65;HC-$3.29.) 
Organization of Educational Programs in Sparsely Settled 
Areas of the World by Everett D, Edington. (ED 029 730. 
EDRS Price: MF-S0.65; HC-$3.29.) ^ 
Change in Small Schools by Everett M. Rogers and Lynnc 
Svenning. 029 749. EDRS Price: MF-$0.65; HC.$3,29.) 
The Political Aspects of Small Town and Rural Schools by 
Frieda L, Gehlen. (ED 030 502. EDRS Price: MF.$0.65; 
HC-$3.29.) 

^Review and Synthesis of Research on Vocational Education 
in Rural Areas by B. .Eugene Griessman.^ind Kenneth G. 
Densley. (ED 034 632. EDRS Price: MF-$0.65; HC.$3.29.) 
Impacts of Educational Change Efforts in Appalachia by Lewis 
Donohew and Joanne M. Parker. (ED 038 194. EDRS Pnce: 
MF-$0.65;HC-$3.29.) 
' Educational Innovations in Rural America by Alfred P. Wilson 
(ED 045 241. EDRS Price: MF-$0.65;HC-$3.29.) 
♦Also available in paperbound form from Dissemination 
Specialist, ERIC Qearinghouse on Vocational and Tcchmical 
Information, Ohio State University, 1900 Kenncy Road, 
Columbus, Ohio 43212. 

Migrants . , „ 

A Synthesis of Current Research in Migrant Education by 

James 0. Schnur. (Price: $1.50.) 

Migrant Education, A Selected Bibliography by James E. 
Heathman.:(P.iicc: $1.75.) * / 

Migrant Education, A Selected Bibliography, ^^fPl^^^l^l'^^^X 
1 by James E. Heathman and Alyce J, Nafziger. (Pnce: $1.00.) 

Rural Education ' 
Annotated BiWograpliy and Descriptive Summary of ^^^^^ 

tions and Theses on Rurality and Small Schools by D^vid R. 

Kniefel and Tanya S. Kniefel. (Price: $1 .25.) 

Rural Education and Small Schools, A Selected BiMograp^y^ 

by StarUey R. Wurster and James E. Heathman. (Price: $1.00.) 

Miscellaneous * ^ a \t 

Bilingual Education, A Selected Bibliography by David M. 
Altus. .{Price: $2.50.) " 

Manual for Providing Library Services to Indians and Mexican 
Americans, (Price: $1.00.) 



ERIC Clearinghduje on Rural 
Education and Small Schools 
New Mexico State University 
Box3-AP 

University Park.Branch 

Las Cruces, New Mexico 88001 

Telephone: (505) 646-2623 . 
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Migrant Records* 

New data -processing network tracks child's full ^ 
scholastic and health history 

by 

Mary Pat Pfeil 

•\s the northern oreharil and fields ijo into~vv inter 
dormancy and thousands i>f aiigmtory agricultural work- 
ers follow the sun southward, school administrators in 
the wanner .harvest areas struggle to absorb the mi- 
grants' offspring into the -local schorols. \H tdo often 
in the pcsTTThe nation's 300,000 or so migrant children 
have been lost in the sliuffle, their school and health 
records misphced or , nonexistent, the children falling 
further and furthtr behind until they end up among the 
90 percent of migrant children who never finish high 
school. * 

A migrant child might have arrived" at the school 
door with no records and little recollection of where 
he had jiist- been, except, perhaps, that this family had 
been picking peaches. IP his parents were among, the 
one million Spanish-speaking workers, chances are thp 
child could speak little or no English. The school 
would spend several weeks testing, t^ving to determine 
where he stood in reading and arithmetic ./I he school 
nur%e might give him shots that he had already received 
twice that year, 

Today, th^s^tjtngs need not happen. \ computer- 
ized record ^^^erfi, fiaanced under Title I of the P2lc- 
tnentary and Segondar) Education Vet, lus been^de- 
vised^ 

One of the first important steps in implementation 
of the uniform record system v\4& development b) the 
Title I program cour31iu tors of a standardized record 
form which was adopted by the states having Title 
migrant projects. The torm was to be filled out by the * 
school, and the student was to carry the form to his 
next school. Of course, man^ students lost the papers 
as they moved along following the crops. 

That's/why the states agreed to "study the develop- 
ment of a computerized record-keeping svstem. Each 
participating state contributed »1i;^iertatn portion of its 
1969 Title 1 migrant projects appropriation. The re- 
sulting $426,000 financed a contract with the Arkansas 



30 -month 
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State Department of Education for development of the 
Qomputeri/ed system. 

Of course, there were obstacles to b.e overcome. Ad- 
ministrators worried that school personnr.i would be 
assuming an additional clerical burden, filling out 
hundreds of forms and continually updating them. How- 
ever, Winford Miller, Director of the Migrant Daia Bank 
Record Transfer System, quii^kly moV«d to dispel this 
worry. A complete record for a child would be filled 
out just once, he told the administrators, "and would 
then* be available from the central data bank. School 
clerks had only to record the dates of enrollment and 
withdrawal andany neWvendcmlc or hc-altii information; 
most of the paperwork would be done by the computer. 
M'he form, which was revised and perfected over 

pcripd, contained basic background i n forma - 
the child, academic data from the last four . 
li attended, and coded information on health 
i )ns ^ttd a variety of childhood diseases. 
iiy July of 1971, it was (^^cpected that a ll 48 main- 
land s tat jbs would be able to retrieve critical data'on 
any migrant chil^ within foUr hours.. 

The key to the ^entire system lies within the sub- 
contracting agency, the University of Arkaasa's Medical 
Center in 1 ittle Rock. According to John M. Long, 
director of the center's computer facilities, the record 
transfer system has caused the center to double its 
computer operation. ** We even needed new- quarters," 
he said . 

One room {8 by LO feet) has been set aside to ac- 
commodate an 821 r disc file, which evejUua llv will 
store the complete records of an anticipated 300,000 
migrant children. The discs spin at 2,000 to 3,000 
revolutions per minute, allow ing a programmer to reach, 
within one-tenth of a second, any information from the 
more than 800 million-characters on file. 

» Although the disc file is the storage bin for the 
system, the actual operations are handled by a com- 
puter which processes -1 ,000 to 1,200 lihes per minute, 
making two printouts of all-information. 

Gene Hackett,- president of a Sacramento-based com- 
puter firm and consultant to the Arkansas State Depjirt- 
ment of Education for the record transfer system, says 
the operations at the terminal are very simple. When a 
child arrives at a school, whether at the beginning of 



•Synthesized from Acnefican Education , Vol. 6, No. 9, Nov. 1970. 
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the icmi or in the middle, the school clerk will ask the ^ 
child 'if he's brought a copy of his record with him. If 
so. the clerk will eaiTthe nearest tcrminnl openitor. 
identify himself by code, ami submit an enrollment 
notice for the central data bank's records. \t the same 
lime, tlie clerk will request aii updated \ersion of t|ic 
student's record to determine s?uch things as thc/dat<i 
of final withdrawal from bis most rc^aentLscht^ot and 
anv standardized test scores not available when ibe 
slude'iit left. 

If the student docs not luive his record with him,' 
the clerk will requ6sl critical d.ita. which requires only 
the child's name. sex. l)|rtbdate. and birthplace. In re- 
sponse, the computer will supply the student's ll> num- 
ber, his current fnath and reading level, {ind any chron- 
ic or critical health conditions. Using the student ID 
number, the clerk can then request^a ^^ull trajiseript. 
The electronic combination 'on the computer's central 
files in Little' Roek prevents access to a child's full 
recoiSd without the student"", school, and terminal iden- 
tification numbers. The student II) number, assigned 
by the computer center the first time the tyrant stu- 
dent enrolls in a prticip.iling school, is' ava liable * 
*only on the child's full record or in response to a 
critical-data request . '"Pbis is one of olir ways of in- 
suring that only authorized officio Is have access to 
student records." says Miller. . ' 

Once a Teletype operator receives a re^quest from 
the school, he punches a tape to be transmitted to the 
computer center. When the tape is transmitted, a buzzer 
soundstat the center indicating a request for informa- 
tion. Critical-data requests and enrollment noti(;es are 
processed at once, and rd*sponses are^sent back to 
local terminals within four hours. Requests kfT full 
transcripts, update information, and withdrawal riotices 
are put into-the files astime allows throughout the day. 

**To our knowledge, tll^s is the first time a national 
record-keeping system of this kind Ins been attempt- 
ed/' says Vidal A. RivVira. JffU Chief of th^ Office of 
Education's Migrant Programs branch. ' At times it 0,11 
V seems j /bit inhuman--a combination of computers, 
teletype machines, and telephone^. But we must re- 
member that the feneficiaries of all this technology 
are hundreds of disadvantaged youngsters.'' 

Rivera notes that the system will enable school, 
officials to plan migrant education programs more in/ 
line with the rekl needs of the children. '^ They'll be 
able to te'll at a ghnce the reading levels of incoming 
(Jhirdrenj^"' he says. That makes class placement 
easier, and also indicates w here special; help may be 
needed." In addition, a compilation of student data' 
'y/\\\ indicate what are the grijatest needs of mignlnt 
children generally. ''This is the first time we'll have 
hard data on a nationwide basis to support our theories 



for migrant education," Rivera states. ^ 

llackctt goes a bit further. **\Vhat we are involved 
in has implications for- all. educators, all children,'' 
he notes. *Mf this works, no one ca'n evei> again say 
'you can't /lo it' \Nhen educators propose a technically 
complicated project. With our mobile soc-iet\Ht-is pos- 
sible th4l a record-keeping sysKni may be ne(?essary 
for all American .school children." be adds. *'The 
precedent has been set ' , 
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' ACCA 

« 

^ The Association^ of Chicanes for College Admis- 
s^ions has been organized in the State of Michigan by 
Chicane college admissions officers, recruiters, and 
college personnel. \CCA (translated as HERE) will 
work in teams throughout Michigan to encourage Chi 
cano high school students^^io remain in school and plan 
colljpge educ.it ions. E^ch ACCA member will be able to 
explain requirements and admissions policiss for all 
instiVutions of higher education in the state. 

AGCA menibers >v^l also work with allMexican Amer- 
ican community organizations and centers in Michigan. 
A major'goaf is to encourage^and help ninth -grade stu- 



dents \o remain in school. Cooperating 
granl^tentative admission to these stud 
counselcd.througli'liigh schoob. 

Further information on ACCA can be 
Mr. Carlos Falcon 
Rresider\t of ACCA 
A^niissioi4 and Financial Aid^ 
John D. Pierce Hall I 
Eastern Michigan University ' 
Ypsilanli, Michigan 48197 \ 
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New CRESS Publication on Mexican Americans 



ERIC/CRESS announces the availability of The 
Urhau Mexican\ American: A Sociocaktaral Profile by 
Dr.Tom Arciniega^ This publication focuses on des- 
cription of urban Mexican Anierican life -patterns to 
provide a workable framework (I) for further research 
and (2) for. mounting action programs .serving the Mex- 
ican American . TKe paperbound monograph is avail - 
able for 75c per coW from 

Manager, Duplicating Seivice 
B0X3CB 

NeV/ Mexico SiateUniveisity 
La^ Cfuces, New Mexico 88001 



Senate Select Comnnttee on 
Equal Educational Opportunity ^ 

The Senale Select Coinniillec on Kqual Isducaiional 
Opporlnniiy rcccnll\ licid lliree-dii\ hearings on \mer- 
ica's rural education problems. The hearings* which 
begun September 1, 1971, were designed to examine 
the extent .to which pul)lic school systems in pural 
areas (from Appal jchia through the West) provide 
equal opportunity for disadvantaged rural children. 

Dr. Kverett D. Ediugton. Director of KUIC CARESS, 
testified before the committee on September 2, 1971, 
by request of SenUor \^alter F. Mondale, Chairman. 
Dr. Edington discussed the cluracteristics of dis- 
advantaged rural students in terms of achicvemeju. 
aspir.itions^* an<l attitudes. / 

CRESS Publications Available' from Duplicating Service . 

, . V - 

The following CUF.SS publication" arc currently 
available, in papcrbound cop\ i)nl\. ^from 

Manager. Duplicating Service . 
' Box 3C'B I ^ " 

^ , Xew Mexico Sta te University \^ 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 8B001 
Orders must be prepaid or accompanied by a purchase 
order. 

American Indians 

Imerican Indi'in Education, I Selected Bibliography. 
Supplement Vot _ J by Alycc' J." NafzigBf*. 
(Price: Sr.OO.) ' 

Schoai Personnel^ Preparation for \morican Indians: ^ 
Present State qnd Xecded^ Steps. (Price' Slc50_.) 

The Educational Disadvantage of the Indian Americun 

Student by L'. Madison Coombs..^(Price: S2.00.) 

Mexican Americans* ' ^ \^ 

Mexican . 1 m ericap. Education, I Selected- Bill iofraphy, 

Supplement^yo. i by Oavid M. Alius. (P>ice- ^52.50.) 

* Potential Contributions bv the Behavioral Sciences to 
Effective Preparation Programs for Teachers of 
Mexican American Children by Manuel Ramirez III. 
(Price: Sl.OO.) ^ 

*iPreparingTeachers for Mexican Imerican Children 
by Thomas P. Carter. (Price: Sl-.OO.) 

"^Problems and Strategies in Teaching the Language 
Arts to Spanish -Speaking Students by Carl L. Rosen 

and Philip D, Ortego. (Price: SI. 00.) 



'^Programs Ivaihble for Strengthening the Eduvition 
of Sp'Anish-Speaking Students by Tanya Suarez Kniofel. 
(Price: .51,00.) ^ 

I 

School Discrimination: The Mexican Imerican Case 

by Thomas P. Curler. (Price: SI. CO.) _ 

^'T raining Mexican Imerican School Principals: 'In 
Analysis of a Program 's Hits mid Misses by P^atrJck 
Lynch, (Price: SI. 00.) 

^The Blueprint Potentiids of the Cooperative Teacher 
l^ducution Preparation: Utilizing the Talented Mexican 
■Imerrcan by Jack O.L. Saunders. (Price: Sl.OO.) 

^'The Relationship of Iccnltnration, Ichicvement, and 
^'{lionation Among Spanish American S^ixth Grade ,S/ii- 

by Igna CIO R . Cordova . (Price: SI, 00.) 



*The seven publications indicated are also ava'ilable in a kit for S5.50. 



Navajo Control pf/Education Proposed 

/ / ^ . . 

Wavaji) education, as with education in general, 
has been influenced, and in a sense directed, b\ 
:\nglosfor so long that we have yel to be benefited by 
the ;\ngloci7ecl graduates other than a number of ac- 
^ culturated, Anglo-thinking Navajos who prefer not re- 
turning to the rescfvation for fear they will not receive 
the financial** profits to ^support their newly acquired 
selfish interests.'* l*o'uis Rodgers told students recent- 

ly. ' , 

Rodgers, JDirector of American Indian Studies at the 
Ramah(N.\IO Navajo High School, sard he believes 
that when the |\avajos begin to eliminate^and limit non- 
Navajo -influence , on NavajO students, sotMCthing more 
positive can be accomplish^ and^'the Na^jo-people 
will i)egin to ^recogn i/ce (heiX own educational needs 
a»nd aspirations. ' 

** Everywhere, one hears of the government and 
local tribal community concern for native tribal educa- 
tion. Places such as Ramah and the Rough Rock Dem- 
onstration School theoretically are Navajo inspired 
projects. Whether or not tjhese schools wil I be success- 
ful," he rfoted, * will depend on the Navajo commnni- " 
ties'and the amount of^their involvement with regard to 
the schools' direction and purpose /^ _ 
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A Note for Minority Students 

S 

The' 1971 edition of Graduate and Professional 
Schodl Oppcfriunities for Minority Students contains in- 
formal ion. about lii^rc than 500 graduate and ptof^t' * 
sional schools and llepartments. Included are d 
for admissions and^ financial aid. admissibiu 
quiremcnts, information- on\ whether application. lees 
may be waived, ^nd the percentages of minoi ity stu- 
dents enrolled and receiving, financial aid.C^^pies of 
this publication have been sent tu most coHege, univer- 
sit), an4 public libraries, to undergraduate advisors, 
and to various minority- group organi/.ations . If a library 
oi; organi/,ation convenient to \ou due's not have a copy, 
please ask sanie to ordqr it free of charge from 
Special Services Section 
Educational Testing Service 
© Princeton, New Jersey 08540 



Program for 6,000 Migrants 

A long-range progrpm to help migmut farm worke?s 
achieve a-** better life" Has been ^unveiled by Labor 
Secretary J.D. Ilodgson. More tha n 6,000:migrants^will 
receive direct manpower services under a Federa I allo- 
cation of S20 million in the first program. Joseph 
E. Mbntoya; whose family was in the migrant stream, 
will be director of the comprehensive foi^r-regiontpro- 
gram, which will help migrant farm vvorkd^ achieve 
economic independenc^e and security and prepare them 



for year-round employment . The program will coverthe 
Southwest, th.e Western and Rocky Mountain region, the 
Great Lakes, and the'^South. 



Announcing the G. Henry Richert Collection 
on Distributive Education 

A collection of books, reports, pamphlets, and 
persona^ papers of G. Henry Richert, former f^rogram 
S|)ocialist for Distributive Education, U.S. Office of 
Education, is npw available for on-site use at the 
Mbrary of. The Cenle^r foi^ Vocational and Technical 
Education/ The Richert collection contains a^^r- 
iety of materials of historical value in the field\( 
. distributive education as well as the general area cn 
■vocational education . 
^ The collecti-on 'was moved from Indiana I'Mver 
sity during the past yeair so, that a hrger nm. of 
persons might take , advantage of the materials, 
which have be^pTX organized by states, U.-'S^ Govern- 
ment, national associatioijs, bound volumes, per- 
sonal correspondence, and subject areas. For a des - 
cription. of the collection and' det ails /on its use, 
c.0ntact the Librarian or^Research Specialist, Distri- 
butive Education, at 

s Th^CeriloLfof Vocational and 

* ^ Technioal Education. 

Ohio State Univer^ly 
1900 Kenney Road 
Columbus, Ohio 4321 0 



This .Ye2t^ /,e«er was prepared pursuant to a grant with the Office ^ Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Contractors undertaking such projects under Government sponsorship are encouraged to express fre^y their judg- 
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Environmental Education/Outdoor Education: 
The Essential Difference's 
- ' 'by / ^ ^ ^ 

Peggy L Miller 
Consultant, Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
. ^ (Title III) / , 

Michigan State Department of Education 

Considerable misiinderstanding^regarding the. mean- 
ing of .the two educational emphases, ''environmental 
education" and "outdoor education," has resulted in 
various problems caused by lack of clarity— including 
the renaming and misnaming of educational programs; 
the misuse of terms; and obscurity in word, speech, and 
thought. Although some people, unfortunately, liave , 
stated publicly that environmental educa.tion , and out- 
door education mean the same thing, there are signifi- 
cant differences' between these two educational move- 
ments that need to be clarified. 

Focus 

The most distinguishing difference between environ"^ 
mental education and outdoor education is focus or 
overall objective. The focus of environmental education 
from its formal inception several years ago has been 
the land, the earth. Environmental education is con- 
cerned primarily with protecting, improving, and saving 
soil, water,* and other natural resources. 

!n contrast, throughout its 35 year history, the prime 
focus of outdoor education has been improving the 
learning and lives of children and. youth. Concerned 
with the quality of human lives, outdoor education has. 
a "people" goal as its direct, focus; environmental edu- 
cation is concerned primarily with the quality of the 
outdoor physical environment. 

To put it another way, in envirohmentai education, 
the quality of ^he ofltdo^ physical environment is the 
"end" of the educatibnal efforts^ children and youth 
are I'^d as "means" to the, "end"— boys and girls 
are used to improve the. quality of the outdoors. In 
outdoor edijcationr the ditdoors is used as a "means" 
to improve the quality of boys and girls; children and 
youth are the "end" of the educational efforts. 

TKis distinction between environmental education 
and outdoor education is very enlightening. Centuries 
ago, jfffmanuel Kant, ooe of the world's greatest philo^ 
sophers, taught, "Act so that you treat mankind, 



v/hether in your own .person or in that of another, 
always as an 'end and never as a .means>only." Out- 
door education has long practiced Kant's great moral 
lav/. 

In outdoor education, children >^and youth are the 
direct beneficiaries of the educational efforts, while 
improvement or protection- of the physical environ- 
ment, the outdoors itself, has always been one of 
many indirect objectives. The very opposite, is true of 
'environmental education efforts. 

This raises the question, What shall be the direct 
goals and concerns of education — people or non- 
human things? What shall be the priorities in educa- 
tion? It seems that the direct focus of education should 
be upon achieving human objectives— that the first 
^and foremost emphasis of education should and must 
''be upon v/hat we want our children and youth|to be- 
come, not upon what we want our physical environ- 
ment to become. While we should be concerned with 
the latter, it should not be the prime focus in educa- 
tion^ Boys and girls (and their teachers) should be 
and"must be th'eMmain focus. « ' - ^ 

All of this is ndt-to minimize the reality of the .prob- 
lems connected vyith the quality of pur physical en- 
vironmejit — not to minimize concerns about its present 
condition. This is only to maximize understanding of 
the differences, including philosophical ones, between 
outdoor education and envirpnrnental education. 



Structure 

A second essential difference between environmental 
education' and outdoor education is a structural one. 
Environmental education IS reorganization, reemphasis, 
or ne\f/ emphasis of the content in long established 
curric^ular areas of the school program. Relating pri 
mari)y to the areas of heajth, the social sciences, home 
economics, the physical ^nd biological sciences, and 
economics, environmental education pertains to more 
subject-matter areas than does the "old" conservation 
education, which environmental education now seems 
to encompass. Conservation education pertains mainly 
to the curricular areas of the social, physical, and 
biological sciences. 

Outdoor edu.cation, on the other hand, has never 
claimed to have any specific subject matter content of 
its own. Throughout its history, outdoor education has 
been emphasized and interpreted as a setting fo|Jearn 
ing to which all currjcular areas can and should be 
related. The curriculum of outdoor education is never 
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a constant; it becomes whatever specific learnmg ex- 
periences in one or more subject-matter areas ,aref being 
provided in the outdoor setting at a particular time. 
Admittedly, however, a multitude of learning experi- 
ences in ail curncular areas may be looked uf>on in a 
general way as the curncular content of outdoor ed^u^, 
cation because certain activities can be better taughl 
in the outdoors 4han in the indoor classroom and be 
cause these activities are normally provided in schools' 
outdoor education programs. 

Recapitulating this secon* essential difference, en- 

"^vironmental education refers to a reorganization, re- 
emphasis, or new emphasis of content in several already 
established curncular areas (which may be taught in 
both indoor and outdoor settings); outdoor education 

I refers^ to a setting for learning and whatever specific 
learning experiences m all curncular areas are taught 
and^ learned there. At this point, it should be noted 
that outdoor educators perceive their task as one of 
expandiiig^ use of the outdoor learning community as 
a' setting for learning in all areas of the school cur 
riculum. 

Pattern of Curriculum Development 

A^third distinguishing difference between environ- 
mental education and outdoor education is identified 
by referring to the nature of the" original impetus for 
each educational movement and the corresponding 
patterns of development. Environmental education has 
been an educational emphasis developed by people 
outside the education profession: state and national 
governmental-agency officials, scientists, university 
professors in fields such as, natural resiiurces, politi- 
cians, and others. In a majority of cases, the pattern 
of curriculum development for environmental education 
has been one of imposition upon professional educa- 
tors and school programs. Many efforts have been 
directed at establishing new environmental education 
courses separate from other subject-matter areas, 
even though environmental education has no content 
of its own. To a large extent, professional educators 
have been involved in erivironmentaP education efforts 
only late in the process ^f curriculum development, 
and the noneducalors providing the impetus for the 
movement have then tried to "give" professional edu- 
cators and schools the "benefits" of their thinking 

In contrast, outdoor education has been a move 
ment from within the education profession, originated 
and develpped by profession€l educators.Jt has grown 
from inside the curriculum, it has developed from 
Within the existing framework of the school program . 
and has been, characterized by a collaborative and 
cooperative, involvement of teachers, administrators, 
and professors of education who best know the learn- 
ing needs and interests of children and youth. The 
cooperation and help of people outside the education 
profession, such as natural resources specialist*?, have 
been sought and utilized when needed 

Teaching-Learning f^esources 

A final difference concerns teaching-learning re- 
sources. Environmental education has greatly advo- 
cated teaching-learning materials: curriculum guides, 



films, books, filmstrips, and other audiovisual aids. 
Enormous amounts of money have been spent on 
development of environmental education teaching ma- 
terials, and a significant campaign is under way to 
encourage teachers and schools to purchase and use 
these materials. Thus, environmental education has 
primarily advocated indirect and* abstract learning^ex- 
periences for boys and girls through use of a vanety 
of curriculum materials, with proportionately little said 
iSbout the value and need to encourage youngsters apd 
their teacher? to engage in real-life, direct learning 
^ experiences. 

In contrast, outdoor education has never strongly 
.advocated teaching-learning materials. Outdoor educa- 
tion has Always been predominately concerned that 
boys and girls and their teachers have real-life, direct, 
and concrete learnihg experiences in fie outdoors, 
and inservice efforts to improve teacher skills in i^sing 
the outdoor setting for teaching have reflected this 
philosophy. Any concern with teaching and learning 
resources in the form of audiovisual aids has been 
^minimal, and educators have beehg encouraged to 
develop teaching-learning resources locally to fit their 
own unique educational needs and purposes. ^ __ 

Concluding Remarks 

The foregoing, then, seem to be the essentiaP dif- 
ferences between outdoor ecjucation and environmental 
education. Let us not mix our terms, label incorrectly, 
or write in obscurities. There are enormous distinctions 
between the two educational mpyements. 

New CRESS Publications 

Six new CRESS publications are novy available from 
the Superintendent of Documents: 
Scheduling fpr Flexibility: A Manual for Administrators 
of Small Schools, by J. E. Heau.man and A. J. Nafziger, 
was prepared to provide information for the adminis- 
trator (1) to determine if some variation of flexible 
scheduling would be beneficial and feasible for his" 
particular school situation and (2) to locate more 
specific information by contacting schools or by ob- 
taining literature referred to in the manuaL (Price: 
$0.55, Stock Number 1780-0857.) . 
^Migrant Education, A Selected Bibliography. Supple- 
ment No. 2, compiled by D. M. Altus.-provides citations 
and abstracts of 90 publications relevant to migrant 
education and announced in Research, in Education 
(RIE) from June 1970 through March 1971. Also In- 
cluded are citations of 44 related journal articles an^ 
nounced in Current Index "to Journals in Education 
(CUE). An index of subject terms is pro^vided. (Price: 
$1.25, Stock Number 178O-O85O.0 
^^'Outdoor Education, A Selected Bibliography. Supple- 
ment No. 1, compiled -by D. M. Altus. carries citations 
and abstracts of approximately 125 publications re- 
lated to outdoor education and recreation; these cita- 
tions were announced in RIE from January 1970 
through July 197L In addition, 217 journal- articles 
anrtounced in CUE ..re included. An index of subject 
terms is provided. (Price: $2.00, Stock Number 1780- 
0832.) ^ ^ 



^Rural Educalion and Small Schools, A.Selected Biblio- 
graphy. Supplement No. 1. compiled by^,D. M. Altus, 
contains citations^of 352 publication^jrelated tOvrural 
education and small schools; these options were an- 
nounced in RIE from September 19b9 through July 
1971. In addition, 166 related journal articles are 
cited. A ^subject index is provided. (Price: $3.50, Stock 
Number 1780-0833.) 

^American IndiaYv Education, A Selected. Bibliography. / 
Supplement No. 2, compiled by D. M. Altus and A. D. - 
Link, provides citations and abstracts of 221 docu- 
ments relevant to American Indian education and an- 
nounced in RIE from September 1970 through June 
1971. Also included are citations of 93 journal -articles 
announced in CUE. A subject index is provided. (Price: 
$2.25, Stock Number 1780-0872.) 
Sources of Fuhding for Outdoor Education, by I. Rosen- 
" stein; discusses the potential for financing outdoor edu- " 
cation programs using local school tax funds, state 
funds, federal funds, and private funds. The 32-p|ge 
publication also includes lists of addresses of vari&ys 
agencies and ""organizations to contact as funding 
sources. (Price: $0.40, Stock Number 17^0-0877.) 

Mail orders for these publications to 

Superintendent of Docutppnts 
U.S. Government Printing'Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 

, Please include stock number when ordering. ^ 



*lnformation on obtaining? the basic bibliography and the other 
supplement(s) to th^s senes may be obtained by contacting 
CRESS at the address given on the back page of the News 
Letter. 



St. 0)af College Program of 
Education for American Indians 
— Financial Aid Available — 

Recruitment of American Indian students for the 
1972-73 school year iS Jhe first priority of the special 
program of education for Indians at ^t. Olaf College. 
Focusing on Indian involvement at all program phases, 
the program- will serve a broad- spectrum of Indian 
student backgrounds and abilities vyith ;such features 
as special advising/counseling services; reduction in 
.course load as needed; and a supplementary education 
program based on matters of special interest to In 
dians. 

Indian students will be admitted to St. Olaf based 
on prediction for academic success. This prediction 
will dopend, m part, on scholastic achievement and 
entrance examination scores, but heavy emphasis also 
will be placed on personal recommendations from In 
dian^leaders and othbrs in the home community of the 
potential student. Recommendations 1rom schoohper- 
sonnel and employer^, as well as student accomplish 
ments both inside and outside of school, wip be 
weighed. Once accepted, up tojull financial aid may 
be granted to every student, based on financial need 

The Indian Student Adviser at St. Olaf- would ap- 



preciate receiving names of prospective students for 
next fall. Please direct correspondence to 

Philip C. Allen 

Indian Student Adviser 

St.^laf College 

Northfield, Minnesota 55057 



Outdoor Education Foreign Study Tour 

The Department of Outdoor Teacher Education, 
Northern Illinois University, is sponsoring- its third 
foreign study tour to Europe (23 days^in Germany, 12 
days in Austria, and 5 days in Switzerland). Slated for 
June 26 through August 5, 1972, the tour will cost 
approximately $1300 plus tuition. Six semester hours 
of credit for unciergraduate or graduate study will be 
'given for the foreign study course, entitled Outdoor 
Education in Europe (OTE 401). The course is open 
to all persons of junior standing or above whp are 
eligible for admission to Northern Illinois University. 

Tpur brochures and applications are available from 

Dr. Orville Baker 

Summer Foreign Study Programs . 
Northern Illinois University ^ 
DeKalb, Illinois 60115 



RuraJ Education Association ' 
Candidates for Presidency 

Candidates for president oUhe Rui-al Education 'As- 
sociation REA, a department of the'Natiohal Education 
Association, are (1) Dr. Everett Edington, Director of 
ERIC/CRESS and Head of the Department of Educa- 
tional Administration at New Mexico State University 
and (2) Dr. Lawrence Heldman, Executive Secretary 
of the Catskill Area School Study Council, Inc. and 
P'rofessor of Education at State University College, 
Oneonta, New York. 

The $10 annual dues will qualify members to vote 
in the upcoming presidential election. Membership 
'dues for 1972 are now being received by the ^ 

.Rural Education Association Field Office 
\ 340 Baker Hall . / 

University of Northern Iowa 
' Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 / 



Acquisitions Reminder \' 

Periodically, //e at CRESS likeio remin^' you that 
the ERIC data base'is dependent on your contributions 
to keep that ba^^e current and relevant. do deeply 
appreciate the publications you have .sent ^ in the past 
and hope to hear from you in the coming, months. 

As a reminder, please make sure that your name 
(as well as your address) is sent along with your ^pub 
lication(s) so that we can extend our thanks to you. 
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j have you tRI Ed lately? 

Scan the following, title list of selected publications 
that were announced in the January and February 
19Z2 issues of ERIC's Research in Education (RIE). If 
you see a title of interest to you, consult^the appro- 
priate issue of RIE for the correspondirfcabstract. 
Rife also contains instructions for ordering >eproduc- 
tidns of these publications in microfiche and/or hard 
copy. If a publication is not available in microfiche or 
harcj copy from ERIC Document Reproduction Service, 
an alternate availability will be cited. 



RIE: January 1972 

ED 054 880: Indiana Migrant Education Programs; 

A Guide for Educa^tional Program Ob- 
jectives and Apprafsal. ■ 

ED 054 881: Training and Relocation of Mexican 
Americans: Implications for Manpower 
Policy. 

ED 054 883: -,Bilingual/Bicultural Education — An Ef- 
%*^fective Learning Scheme for First Grade 
' and Second Grade Spanish Speaking, 
English 3peaking,*and American Indian 
Children in New Mexico^ 

;ED 054 884': Rural Education in the United States. 

ED 054 889: Social and Economic Determinants of 
the Educational Achievement of Select- 
ed Eleventh Grade Students in Rural 
Kentucky: An 'Exploratory Study. 

ED 054 894. On the Season: Aspects of the Migrant 
.Labor System. 

ED 054 901: The Mexican-American People: The Na- 
tion's Second Largest Minority. 

ED 054 910: The Role of Outdoor Education. 



RIE: February 1972 

ED 055 686: Evaluation Report of the Bilingual Edu- 
cation Program: Harlandale Independ- 
ent School District; San Marcos In- 
dependent School District: Southwest 
Texas State University, 1970-1971. 

ED 055 590. A Teacher's Handbook for Study Out- 
side the Classroom. 

ED 055 692: The ^azards of Testing Indian Chil- 
dren. 

ED 055 697: A Study of New Mexico Migrant'Agri- 
cultural Workers.. 

ED 055 704: Report of a Survey to Determine the 
^ Needs of Papago Children and Adults 
with Recommendations for the Fulfill- 
ment of Those Needs. 

ED 055 712: Tips and Tricks in Outdoor Education. 

. Approaches to Providing Children with 
Educational Experiences in the Out-of- 
^Doors. 

ED 055 714: Sociocuitural Differences Among Three 
Areas in Kentucky ,as Determinants of 
Educational^ and Occupational Aspira- 
tions and Expectations of Rural Youth; 

ED 055 716: Handbook of Native American Studies 
and Chronology of Native American 
History. 

ED 055 718: A Study of Some of the Important Fac- 
tors Which Encourage Indian Students 
in Apache and Navajo Counties in Ari- 
zona to Seek ,a; Higher Education After 
High School Graduation. 

ED 055 722: Migration, Culture, and. Health of Mexi- 
can Americans in an Acculturation 
Gradient. 
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